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Sermon for New Year's Eve 



RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE. 



When hearts are truly moved and souls deeply stirred, 
speech falls but heavily from human lips. Thus tonight 
with the great past behind us slowly retreating and a 
greater future before us swiftly approaching, it becomes 
impossible to frame into words our reflections on what has 
been or pour our hope into speech touching what may and 
shall be. Ours is not the leisure required to voice the thou- 
sand thoughts and memories that crowd our poor, wearied 
brain, nor yet the mood calmly to survey the contents of 
the passing year or forecast the tale to be told by the year 
to come. The remembrance of great joys or great sorrows, 
quick to summon tears of bitterness or evoke the smile of 
sweet pleasure, forbids a reposeful review of the myriad 
events which together make up life; while, on the other 
hand, our dread uncertainty as to what aspects of life the 
future may unfold for us, silences the accents of prophecy. 
Thus wavering as it were between the silence which is 
naturally begotten of an earnest retrospect of life, and the 
desire to give full and fitting expression to all the hopes and 
plans which the outlook into an unknown future invites, an 
old-time, most familiar and touchingly simple greeting re- 
curs to us, — **A happy, happy New Year to you all." In 
the very simplicity and naturalness of this wish lies its ful- 
ness of charm as well as wealth of meaning. Even as in 
the hour of parting our lips shape themselves of necessity 
only into **Good-by" and **God Bless You,'' or as the music 
of ** welcome home'' alone swells the air in the moment of 
home-coming and re-union, so the multitude and the in- 
finite variety of our wishes and yearnings resolve them- 
selves into the unspeakably sweet and simple terms, **A 
happy New Year be thine." 



Marvel and mystery lie hidden in this holiday greeting. 
A marvel of human, God-like sympathy when addressed com- 
passionately to those whom the mere sound of the word 
** happiness'' seems bent upon cruelly mocking, those whose 
hearts' love and human happiness are buried in some fresh- 
made grave, — ^the grave of some thrice-loved one, parent, 
child, spouse, brother with whom happiness, to be hap- 
piness, must needs have been shared. A marvel of vain, 
blind hope to such as, resting in the fancied security of 
unending bliss, are forgetful of the coming hour of trial 
when their happiness shall pass away as if it had not been. 
A marvel of solemn exhortation to us all, commanding us to 
remember that, unless our wishes are to be but empty false- 
hood and poor formality, we must strive to rejoice and en- 
rich and beautify the ofttimes sad and dreary lives of one 
another with that happiness the quintessence of which is 
to be found in the fragrance of friendship and the perfume 
of sweet brotherly helpfulness. A mystery of glad promise, 
too; for the magic of the term '* happiness" loosens the 
pinions of the many unvoiced prayers and unuttered as- 
pirations which are buried in the deepest recesses of our 
heart of hearts. A marvel of divine warning and correc- 
tion, above all; for He in whose benign and Fatherly pres- 
ence we give tongue to our wishes for abiding blessedness 
with the freedom and confidence of children, whispers into 
our ears His own wdsh that we may grow in strength of 
purpose, prosper in grace of spirit and shine forth in ever- 
hightened beauty of character. 

Granted all this, namely, that the burden of our message 
be true respecting the generality of men, I take it that 
here as everywhere are gathered hosts of the heart-sick 
and soul-weary, who take leave of the speeding year with 
nothing of regret, who look forward to the incoming twelve- 
month without aught of hopefulness. Saddened by sorrow, 
embittered by disappointment, grieved by misfortune, these 
tell us that our march from: year to year is futile and profit- 
less. With much show of wisdom and more of pathetic help- 
lessness, these prophets of evil point out to us the vanity of 
time's flight, that all men are but as wanderers along the 
desert-sands, leaving behind them, at best, foot-prints which 
the faintest wind will dislodge or the earliest storm blot 
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out from sight forever. And, at last, as if to adduce an 
unanswerable argument, these, the believers in the final 
triumph of void and darloiesa, think to prove the aimless 
destiny of man by comparing his course in life to the ship 
which sails across the seas and leaves no trace or memory 
of its passage. But is this similtude just and can we carry 
this analogy to its logical end ? Is it indeed true that the 
bark of a human life sails tracklessly across the ocean of 
time? Let us see! Lately, I was hastening homeward from 
across the sea. In a certain sense it- was true enough that 
the vast ship which bore ua ploughed its mighty way 
through the watery waste, leaving no mark or record of its 
passing. In very truth it might be said that ours was a 
pathless, trackless flight; for how soon are the seethinp, 
foaming billows in the wake of a boat swallowed up in the 
stillness of the emerald deep! Trackless wa.s our voyage, 
lint not aimless. Trackless it may be, viewing merely the 
manner of our going from place to place. Was that voyage 
aimless or even pathless, however, which brought us safely 
to our appointed goal, distant by thousands of miles from 
our starting-point? was that journey aimless which from 
far, far away winged us unto the embrace of loved ones, 
eagerly awaiting our return after weeks or months or years 
of separation? Was that sailing aimless which carried num- 
bers of young people from the stifling breath of their 
native lauds to the invigorating atmosphere of our free 
country, which transplanted hundreds of gifted, ambitions 
youths from places where energy and aspiration were fore- 
doomed to failure, to our own country, which rewards 
talent, honors enterprise and crowns industry? Look to 
the sea and you will find no sign or reminder that this noble 
bark was ever piloted from shore to shore. The record 
must be sought and will be found in the hearts of the re- 
united, in the boundless hopes of those to whom America 
spells opportunity for the gaining of great riches, or honor- 
able fame, or high place. 

This be our answer to the downcast, to whom the new 
year tokens new weariness, who harp everlastingly upon 
man's pajhiess, profitless and purposeless stay upon earth. 
Shall we not rather hold .steadfastly to the belief that enter- 
ing upon the New Year to-night is like unto embarking 



upon such a voyage as we have described from memory? 
This difference alone remains to be noted, — every one is in 
a measure the master of his own veaael. Strong of hope 
aod stout of courage, we must sail forth, ever alert and 
vigilant to follow the right course. Our bark may be be- 
calmed, our path may be beset by storm and beaten by 
tempest; but if we guide our craft aright and sail ou, 
fearless of danger, we shall make home and harbor at last. 
Evil may seem to befall some of us, our barks may drift 
upon the coast of allotted time; they shall be moored fast 
at last upon the shore of eternity. One great lesson we may 
take to heart from the navigators of the great ocean grey- 
hounds or the smallest skipper. Even as these perform 
their tasks, mindful of their responsibility for the lives and 
possessions of the passengers, bo is every one of us answer- 
able to the "Master of the Deep" for the safe-keeping in 
purity and righteousness of a precious, holy human life, — 
of the soul which God has giveu us, this breath of the 
Divine Being. 

Even Biblical illustration lends itself to the confirmation 
of these truths. May I be permitted to remind you of the 
main incidents of the prophetic portion to be read at this 
altar on the morrow. Hannah, a pious daughter in Israel, 
is pictured as imploring the Lord to grant her the one 
blessing needed to complete her wedded happiness. The 
High-priest in the Temple of the Lord misunderstands the 
mutterings of this devout worshipper and would fain cast 
her away; soon he is persuaded of his error and minglfes 
his prayers with those of the woman. God hears her and 
a child is bom, which she, in due time, bears unto the Holy 
of Holies and consecrates unto the service and ministry of 
the Most High. Are not we like unto Hannah of old in 
that to us to-night a new life is born! We, too, would vov- 
this accession of days to all that is pure and worthy and 
godly. The jeer of the cynic, the jest of the ungodly al- 
most put our resolve to shame. But no, the approving voice 
of our truer, better, higher self, typified by the High-Priest 
in God's House, urges us to cling to our noble aims and 
ideal purposes, adding in benediction, "Go in peace and may 
the God of Israel grant thy petition that thou hast asked 
of him." So may we, dear friends, dedicate the New Year 




and the New. Life unto God and whatsoever is Godlike: so 
may the voyage o'er the sea of days on which we are about 
to embark be blessed through the fulfillment of the prayer, 
**6o in peace, and may the God of Israel grant thy petition 
that thou hast asked of him." 



Sermon for Hosh Hashanah Morning 



Is Life Worth Living? 



BY RABBI A. LAZARUS. 



My Bear Friends : 

Though occasionally treated in a flippant style and made 
the subject of innumerable jokes and absurd witticisms, 
there is no question which probes more deeply down into 
the root of things and is fraught with more tremendous 
issues than the one which I have taken up for the subject 
of my remarks this evening. The question whether, to use 
Hamlet's words, **It is nobler to the mind to bear the 
stings and arrows of outrageous fortune or to take arms 
against a sea of troubles and by opposing end them'' touches 
our most vital concerns and affects our deepest interests. 
It comes home to each and every one of us in the most prac- 
tical and personal fashion, to the beggar on his dust-heap 
as well as to the king upon his throne, to the man on the 
street as well as to the student amongst his books, because 
whatever be our fate or fortune, whether we be rich or poor, 
wise or foolish, happy or miserable, we are all equally in- 
volved in the discussion which it raises. In fact the prob- 
lem is the most momentous that can be propounded by 
human beings. Just as the sphinx of Thebes is fabled to 
have put its riddle to all who travelled towards that city 
and to have slain those who failed to find a solution, so 
does this great puzzle confront us at the very gateway of 
existence and make us pay the toll of death, if we cannot 
unlock its secret. For on the way in which we answer this 
supreme interrogatory depends our entire moral conduct, 
our whole conception of religion and duty, our ideas of God, 
our views of this world and the next. 

If life be not worth living, if it be indeed a hollow farce, a 
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miserable mockery, a progressive delusion, a hideous scare, 
an empty and unpleasant dream, if it be a dull, flat, stale 
and unprofitable affair as some assert, if it is all vanity of 
vanities, a vexation of the spirit and a weariness of ihe flesh, 
then it would be perfuctly justifiable to put an end to it, 
however and whensoever we choose and so far from being 
gibbetted to eternal infamy for this act and having a stake 
driven through their bodies in order to brand upon them 
the stiffiua of indelible disgrace, those who do execution 
on themselves and anticipate the natural course of events 
ought to be honored as the bravest heroes that ever walked 
the earth. But before we go further, it is right to remind 
you that the problem which faces ns is by no means novel 
or original. It is not a production of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury faddism and fin-de-sieele sensationalism. It is coeval 
with the very birth of thought. From the first time that 
the light of reason penetrated the darkness of superstition 
and ignorance, in every age and in every elime, as soon as 
men began to ponder upon the twin mysteries of life and 
death and tried to lift themselves above the brutes that 
perish they have put to" themselves this self-same query. Is 
life worth Hying is the great keynote which runs through 
the great tragic drama of the Book of Job. It is the plaint- 
ive undertone which is heard throughout all the agonized 
utterances of that much-tried Man of I'z, who, as a reward 
for all his piety and goodness, reaps a hai'vest of misery and 
has to drain the cup of bitterness to the very dregs. It is 
his uncertainty as to whether life is blessing or curse, 
boon or bane which wrings from his quivering lips the 
piteous prayer that he may go down to the grave where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. 
We read between the lines the same unwritten question in 
Jeremiah. It is the burden of the meditations of the pessi- 
mistic author of Ecclesiastea who asks what profit shall 
a man have of all his labors under the sun, and sees in all 
human undertakings only a monotonous I'c petition in which, 
as in a circle, there is neither "beginning nor end." 

We meet it again in the writings of Buddha who tells us 
that existence is evil and that wisdom is to desire to be 
nothing, to be freed from the fetters of flesh, to be blown out 
like a flame of a candle and that man's highest aim and 



ambition should be, after having in repeated births purified 
himself of ail earthly longings, to enter into the bliss of 
Nirvana which means total extinction. Nor is this all. Is 
life worth living is a theme dealt with repeatedly by the 
Greek and Roman stoics and, though in the words of Matthew 
Arnold "upon that hard pagan world disgust aud secret 
loathing fell deep, weariness and sated lust made their life 
a hell," yet we have only to quote their recommendations 
to leave this life's stage as graceful, finished actors who have 
played well their part, to show that the decision they ar- 
rived at with regard to the matter was not as adverse as 
some people suppose. Indeed, search the world's litera- 
ture, its masterpieces of prose and poetry and you will find 
that they teem with references to this all-absorbing topic. 
There is hardly a great play, a great novel which has not 
some allusion to it in its pages. But, whether it be because 
the number of suicides is steadily on the increase, there 
being, I am told, something like four thousand in the United 
States every year, there never was a time in the world's 
history when the question about the worth and value of life 
has come so much to the fore as today. In one form or 
another it is constantly being discussed in magazines and 
written up in review.s. Debating societies are never tired 
of threshing it out at their meetings. It supplies the per- 
ennial theme of conversation wherever serious-minded 
people gather together. It has a subtle fascination for 
the libertine whose appetite is cloyed with sensual pleasure, 
no less than for the virtuous man who has spent his days in 
good works. Now, it would be futile to deny that those who 
answer this question : Is life worth living, in the negative 
manage to make out what appears to be at first sight a very 
strong indictment against existence. They rest their whole 
case, however, upon tbe miseries which human flesh is heir to, 
the trials and tribulations which are inseparable from our 
earthly lot. Passing in review the sufferings and hard- 
ships that fall to mankind's share and setting over against 
them the pleasures of life which, of course, they minimize 
and belittle as much as possible by representiog that they 
are mere shadows and will-o'-the-wisps, delusive in the 
sense that they pall upon the taste and, like apples of 
Sodom, turn to dust and ashes in the mouth the very moment 
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of enjoyment and as soon as the point of satiety is reached 
they ask whether it is worth white to endure all this toil 
and turmoil, all this weariness and woe, when the counter- 
balancing advantages and compensating joys are so inade- 
quate and poor. "What is there, they ask, that sliould bind 
a man to this earth and make him desire life, if he can 
find the nerve to put an end to his existence, the very roses 
we gather are not worth the stings of the thorns that prick 
our hands whilst we pluck them. The bitters are out of all 
proportion to the sweets. The game is not worth the candle. 
For unless wo are born to wealth and luxury, they argue, 
imless we are exceptionally favored by nature and for- 
tune what is life for the majority of those who are brought 
into the world, but one constant, ever deepening struggle 
from the cradle to the grave, a fretful fever, a storm-tossed 
voyage between two eternities. Not only do our days fly 
more swiftly than a weaver's shuttle, but even for that brief 
space we are not left in peace; for a man that is born of a 
woman is full of sorrow and accustomed to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward. How frail, too, is our frame. In the 
midst of life we are in death. The smallest thing has 
power to injure us fatally. We are at the mercy of a breath 
of air or a drop of water, either of which may contain a 
poisonous germ. Exposed on all hands to danger, liable at 
any moment to accidents, we cannot be sure of ourselves for 
two consecutive seconds. We are crushed before the moth, 
we bend more quickly than the reed. The sport of chance, 
the toy of fate, the plaything of eircuraatances, what can 
be more wretched than man who is literally cursed with 
desires that he can never realize, who is daily mocked with 
hopes to which he can never attain and whose very gift of 
intelligence, whilst it raises him above the beasts, renders him 
thrice more miserable than they, since whilst, they are happy 
in their ignorance, he foresees and anticipates his doom. 
Think, too, of the disappointments, the rebuffs, the failures 
and reverses which we meet with throughout life. Our 
very blessings are often curses in disguise and the very 
things which we delight in turn out to be gall and worm- 
wood. For just when we are providing for ourselves a long 
period of comfort and happiness, just when we are settling 
down to the enjoyment of the good we have, death inter- 



venes and, siiatching from our embrace those Who are nearest 
and deareirt to ua, flings us from our fancied security into the 
lowest abysses of darkness and despair. Nor is this all. 
We do not get our just dues, our fair wages which we have 
a right to expect. Often we work hard in the sweat of our 
brows, wii struggle and strive, but find, in spite of all our 
fexertiona and care, that our toil ha.s been for naught, our 
labor has been expended in vain. We strive to be upright 
and honest, but, so far from getting along in the world by 
these means, we fare worse than others, we meet with only 
misfortune and adversity and rebuff and have, in addition, 
the satisfaction of seeing those very men who acted un- 
scrupulously, pass ua by in the race and gain fame and pros- 
perity, whilst we remain in obscurity and have to eat out 
our hearts on the back benches. Our very honesty, our 
very virtue prevents us from climbing to the top of the 
ladder of success. If, then, such is the fate of human 
beings, if life is so full of pain and woe, of sorrow and 
sadness, if our best efforts are fruitless, if vice goes tri- 
umphant and piety unrewarded, why then endeavor to pro- 
long and perpetuate such an iinpleasant experieneet Is it 
not either cowardice or folly that keeps us from laying vio- 
lent hands upon our.ielves and, by extinguishing the vital 
spark that in us glowa, to plunge into the darkness of 
oblivion! What answer can we give? Can these argu- 
ments be refuted or must we admit their stability and 
truth! la this arraignment of existence a just one? No. a 
thousand voices within us cry out against this despairing 
creed. These arguments are false to the core. They are 
the offspring of morbid minds, they are the dark and 
gloomy forebodings and the wild hallucinations of intellect- 
ual dyspeptics. Not only do they contradict the whole bent 
of our natures which yearns and pants for life, which cries 
out for it and clings to it with all the ardor and passion 
of its being and recoils with horror from death as the moat 
awful calamity that can overtake it; but they are an insult 
■flung in the face of Eternal Providence, they give the lie to 
the greatnesa and goodness of God. If life were the thing 
pessimists paint it, then our faith in Heaven would be mis- 
placed. If there were a God, we would have to believe Him 
a heartless despot, a grim merciless tyrant who delights in 
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inflicting pain, in torturinB Hia creatures, in gloating over 
their miseries and in mocking at their struggles to free 
themselves from His clutches. Such a being would not be 
God at ail, but an infinite fiend, utterly undeserving of 
our worship and love. Better far deny the existence of the 
Almighty altogether than lay to his charge such an awful 
crime, than represent him in such a hideous light. But ia 
it true that the troubles of life are so numerous and so dire ? 
Is it true that the outlook is so dark! No, there is a bright 
side to the picture to which the pessimist whose very name 
condemns him because it means he refuses to see anything 
but the dark side, closes his eyes. "When we look at the matter 
properly and free oxirselves from all prejudice and precon- 
ceived ideas we find that the pleasures of life far outweigh 
the pains and that the only reason why we do not recog- 
nize this fact is, because the joys of existence are so common 
and widespread that we do not remember them as keenly 
as the evils which we only encounter now and again. It ia 
a case of familiarity breeding contempt. A little reflection, 
however, will convince ua that we have no reason to brood 
and monrn, and every reason to feel thankful and happy. 
Why, there are times when it is a treat simply to be alive, 
we experience such a sense of joy and contentrafent, such a 
feeling of peace with all the world. How delightful, for in- 
stance, is the spring season; what artist could paint, what 
poet do justice to the scene of beauty that bursts around 
us during those days when nature doffs her winter garb 
and puts on her mantle of living green? We walk abtnit in 
a veritable terrestial paradise. Light, fleecy clouds chase 
each other in the blue sky overhead. The brilliant orb in 
the heavens gilds everything with glory. In the fields and in 
the woods the trees put forth their wealth of leaves made 
vocal by the nmrmuring breezes that whisper in the branch- 
es and the warbling of the feathered songsters of the air. 
Flowers bloom up on the wayside and the grass sprouts in 
the meadow. Every breath we take in these days is like a 
drink of sparkling nectar from the fountains of eternal 
youth. Only to watch the sun mount up like a chariot with 
fiaming steeds and to see it set amidst seas of azure is to 
witness two of the grandest spectacles upon which human 
eye can gaze. And, mark you, these are delights and blesB- 



ings which need no artistic talent to be able to appreciate 
but which the humblest and most untutored of God's crea- 
tures can enjoy without money and without price. Are all 
these then nothing to the pessimist? Sees he naught in the 
firmament, that overhanging arch studded with diamond- 
lilte gems by night and fretted with golden fire by day? 
Naught in the circling planets that march like a bannered 
host across the sky, naught in the wonders of the great 
deep and the treasures hidden in the recesses of the earth, 
sees he naught in all this to admire? Does he not take 
into account this grand panorama which daily passes before 
his eyes! Nay, might we not mention a hundred and one 
other joys which people pass lightly over and take as a 
matter of course, such as health of body and mind, posses- 
sion of kind parents and friends, food to eat, clothing to put 
on, houses to shelter ourselves in and all the ordinary 
everyday blessings which when we have we consider trifiea 
and, when we are without, we miss more than we can tell. Is 
it not a fact, too, that many of those things which we call 
miseries are only imaginary or, if real, magnified quite be- 
yond their true size and importance by our fretful, com- 
plaining dispositions. Is not much of the evil good in dis- 
guise and do not disasters often have mercies bound up with 
them I Furthermore, to speak truthfully, are not many of 
our troubles of our own causing, due to our own wayward- 
ness and brought down upon our heads by our own folly 
and ignorance ! Is it not a fact that life is what we make it 
and often our greatest enemies are ourselves. This we know 
is imdeniable. But, granting that the prospect is as black 
as it is painted, it still would not prove that life is not worth 
living. Pleasure, though so eagerly sought after by man 
and the object of all his passionate striving, is nevertheless 
not the true criterion of life's value. We are not weighing- 
machines for pleasure and pain. To ascertain how many 
thrills of joy we have experienced and balance them up 
against the throbs of anguish we have suffered is not the 
right way of deciding this important question. The end 
of life is blessedness, not bliss, holiness, not happiness. "We 
are not even put into the world to extract enjoyment out of 
it as the bee sucks honey from the flowera, but to render the 
world better and purer for our presence in it and to prepare 
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ourselves for more exalted destinies beyond the skies. We 
have been placed here below, not to follow the bent of our 
inclinations, but to do the will of our Father in Heaven in 
which we are to find our liighest and fullest satisfaction. 
Our mission is to glorify God while on earth, not to subserve 
our own interests. We are to look upon life as a grand, 
unique opportunity of well-doing, to neglect which is the 
greatest misfortune that can occur. As the grave is not the 
goal, as death is only the door of life, opening up into a 
fuller and deeper existence we must look upon the time al- 
lotted to us in this world as a period of probation and trial 
in which we can fit our.selves by the exercise of love and 
patience to enter upon the higher and more spiritual ac- 
tivities of the next. As the Babbis express it, this world is 
like an antechamber to the palace. Prepare thyself in the 
antechamber so that thou canst enter the palace. True 
happiness, in fact, does not consist in the multitude of goods 
that a man possesses; it is not determined by his having his 
pockets lined with gold or his dwelling in a brown stone 
mansion. The happiness that does not fade or vanish, but 
endures world without end to all eternity is that which 
springs from a pure, unsullied- conscience, a mind that is 
at peace with itself, it consists in doing good, in having 
clean hands, in being upright and godfearing. True hap- 
piness spells virtue, self sacrifice. It is a thing wholly 
within our own control. We have the elements of it in our 
own breast. Therefore, though a man's life may never have 
been visited by one single ray of what the world calls a 
pleasure, as long as it has been passed in the practice of 
righteousness, justice and truth it is worth the living; for it 
has subserved the true end of existence and, answering this, 
it will, it must yield a satisfaction that nothing can take 
away. We can make life worth living. It will be worth 
the living if we worthily live ; ail depends upon the interpre- 
tation we place upon its use. Let us not, then, despise life. 
It is a sacred gift which we dare not fling away. So far 
from it being heroic to act the suicide and rush unbidden 
into the presence of the awful mystery, it is presumption, 
it is cowardice, we have no right to forsake our post of dutj 
before we are called. Let us have done with this eternal 
whining about the miseries of life; with hearts full of faith 



and trust in the Almighty let us carry out his will unde- 
terred by pain and unsedueed by pleasure, desirous only 
that in the struggle with our lower selves we may grow 
in grace and, becoming perfected through suffering, be 
placed as a ** comer stone, a tried stone in God's Temple." 
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Sermon for Yom Kippur Jive 



Weighed in the Balance 



R.MJBI HENRY BEBKOWITZ. 

Text: Daniel, Ch. V. 

Tn all the pages of literature there is, perhaps, no more 
dramatic scene than that portrayed in the fifth chapter of the 
Book of Daniel. Painters have sought to perpetuate the scene 
in colors, thrilling with life; poets have kindled the fires of 
their muse to set it in slowing numbers. You are all familiar 
with the storj'. The last Kin^ of Babylon is seated enthroned in 
his gorgeous banquet hall. A thousand courtiers, with their 
ladies and attendants, are gathered about the festive board. 
Here is light and laughter, music and merriment. The gayety 
increases until it mounts to drunken revelrj'. In the midst 
of the saturnalia the King commits the sacrilege of ordering 
forth the sacred veasels, spoils from the Temple of the captive 
Hebrews, and devotes them to profane uses. The orgies of li- 
cense and utter abandonment are at their height when, sud- 
denly, the countenance of the King is seen to grow pale, his 
knees tremble, his whole frame quakes with eseitement. All 
eyes are turned to the wall upon which his gaze is fixed, when 
lo ! a mystic hand appears and writes in strange and unknown 
letters. Consternation seizes upon the assembly. The con- 
ftised voices of music and ribald laughter are hushed into 
whispered fears. Hasty counsel is taken among the leaders. 
The astrologers and wise men are summoned, but stand dumb 
and speechless before the unknown writing on the wall. At 
length a youth, a captive Hebrew, known for his great wisdom 
and keenness of mind in solving difficult and mysterious rid- 
dles, one Daniel, is hailed into the banquet hall. He waves 
aside every ol¥er of enrichment and preferment, and calmly 
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reads and courageously interprets the mystic writing: "M'ne, 
M'lie, Tekel Vpharsin!" "Weighed in the balance and found 

wanting ! ' ' 

It was the warning of impending doom, Ou that very night 
it fell. The Mede was at the gate, and the trampling of his 
soldiery was heard within the palace halls. The rush of many 
waters poured itself over the fated eity. The King and his 
courtiers, in all the brilliancy of their raiment and festivity, 
went down into the darkness of defeat and death. 

This graphic incident is, perhaps, the most telling illustra- 
tion of the familiar truth to which this Atonement Day is 
dedicated, viz., the doctrine of Judgment. There is a divine 
judgment on the nations and the people of the world. "His- 
tory repeats itself," says the familiar maxim; i. e.. History 
over and over again bears testimony to the fact that the na- 
tions are weighed in the balance. They rise or fall in the 
measure in which they are faithful or treacherous to the di- 
vine law of justice. Ask why Babylonia perished; why each 
of the mighty monarchies nf the Orient crumbled away; 
why Egypt fell from her high pedestal; why Greece and 
mighty Rome sank into oblivion, and History avers that they 
sealed their own doom by the festering corruption which con- 
sumed the marrow and fibre of their manhood. There are no 
exceptions to or evasions of this law. "Die Weltgesehichte 
ist das Weltgericht. " "The world's history is the world's 
court of judgment." 

In the legendary lore of Israel God is pictured as a Judge 
seated in judgment, and during these penitential days, con- 
ning the pages of the great open book in which are inscribed 
the records of the good and evil deeds of men. Each human 
soul is weighed in the balance, and on this solemn Day of 
Atonement judgment is passed and the doom is sealed for 
another year. 

As the graphic incident of the Book of Daniel illustrates the 
divine law of judgment on the nations, and summons history 
as the witness, so the legend proclaims the law of divine judg- 
ment on the individual, and summons conscience as its witness. 
The Atonement Day, \vith all the force of the spiritual in- 
fluence of unnumbered generations aims to rouse and recon- 
secrate the conscience from year to year. In the annual survey 
of his life, as he weighs in the balance his good deeds against 



his evil deeds, every human being surely finds that from the 
approbation of coiweienee eomes Bclf-respect — from its disap- 
probation comes self -contempt. Such is the divine law of 
o\ir nature which knows of uo exception and admits of no 
evasion. 

Naturally, then, the inquiry arises. "What is Conscience?" 
A very difficult question to answer. An analysis is most con- 
fiisinc,'. If one were to go about collecting all the different 
kinds of consciences, as it were, he might open a muBeum of 
most strange and startling curiosities. There are many and 
most startling museum of curiosities. There are many and 
most diverae kinds of conscience. There is the normid con- 
science and the diseased conscience ; the ignorant and the en- 
lightened conscience; the easy conscience and the hardened 
conscience ; the dull and the sensitive conscience. One kind of 
a conscience for a King, another for his subjects; one for a 
Czar, perfidiously breaking his every promise of rights and 
liberties to his own subjects, and wilftilly setting Finns, Ar- 
menians, Slavs and Jews in bloody conflict with each other to 
conceal his treacheries to all ; another kind of a conscience for 
a President Roosevelt, throwing his very heart and soul into 
the task of making peace, to undo the cruelties of war, and 
turning the Hague tribunal, hypocritically called by the 
Czar, into an honest and workable agency for the arbitra- 
ment of international disputes. There is one kind of a 
conscience for a Napoleon, another kind of conscience for 
B Washington. One kind of conscience for a Byron or 
Shelley, another for a Tennyson or a Longfellow. 

The public press has devoted itself in these days with 
relentless courage to the exposure of men who have one 
kind of conscience for private life and quite another kind 
for public life. It has exposed men of prominence who are 
all courtesy, kindliness, considerateness and charity in 
private, but hard and crafty in driving bargains and 
taking every advantage to enrich themselves. You have 
heard a great deal of late about "tainted money" and the 
use of the same in endowing schools and churches. There 
are merchants, it is said, who have one kind of conscience 
before their customers, and quite another before their 
creditors; lawyers with one kind of conscience before the 
court and jury, and quite another in the privacy of their 



offices; even preachers who have one kind of conscience in 
the pulpit, and another kind of conscience when they think 
their own thoughts in the retirement of their ** studies." 

What has not been justified by Conscience? In China, in- 
fanticide; in India, murder; in Sparta, theft; in Spain, the 
Inquisition; in America, slavery. 

The confusion seems hopeless, yet in the midst of all this 
confusion he who delves beneath the surface of mere ap- 
pearances, will readily find one clear certainty. It lies in the 
universal necessity felt at all ages, under all conditions, 
by all men — the necessity for justifying their acts. There 
are many kinds of consciences, but the ultimate fact of Con- 
science remains in the lowest as in the highest. The train- 
robber will not despoil a helpless woman. A burglar will 
desist from harming the sick. There is some sense of honor 
even among thieves. There is some kind of moral constraint 
upon all human beings. Jean Valjean, the hardened out- 
cast of Hugo's **Les Miserables,'' is constrained by the sweet 
charity of M. Bienvenu. A kind deed kindles unselfishness. 
We respect a gallant foe, while we despise him who halts to 
calculate consequences when home, love, honor or country 
calls! Why will we forgive a wound unintentionally in- 
flicted, though we carry the scar for life? Because it is 
motive that counts, not deed. A noble character calls out 
our highest qualities. In the presence of a man or woman 
of chastened or refined character all vulgarity, cunning and 
deceit flit away and hide themselves in shame. The savage 
will try to appease his wooden idol. The civilized man bows in 
reverence before the all-perfect and Holy God. 

There are many kinds and varieties of conscience, because 
Conscience is not a fixed entity, a definite and specific thing 
— but an element of our being, an attitude of the soul 
towards that which is above us and better than we are, our 
embodiment of all perfections. Different people apprehend 
God differently ; some in ignorance and fear, others with in- 
telligence and reverent awe ; some with the apprehension of 
the savage, others with the apprehension of the highest civi- 
lization. Between these extremes are all grades of culture, 
moral refinement and spiritual development. The feeling of 
constraint is the same in all ; but the force with which it 
draws and holds and controls the life and conduct of indi- 
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viduals varies in each. True religious culture is manifest in 
the actual power of the divine ideal to purify, exalt and 
sanctify every thought, motive, impulse and deed. There 
can be no truly religious person unless he be a truly eon- 
seientious person, bound in every 6bre of his being to fear 
evil and shun it, to love the right and do it. 

"To err is hiunan, to forgive divine." The records of 
individual life are replete with instances which verify this 
dictum. Grave in,iuries have been done, the pain of which 
has gone on tingling through the nerves for years. The 
sulfering has excited the sympathy of our nearest and 
dearest, and they have added their resentment to ours. 
Perhaps it was a family quarrel — bitterest and saddest of all 
quarrels. It has become a feud, transmitted to ehildi'eu and 
children's children. Behold, there is at last some sign of 
relenting! Oh, how eagerly we grasp the first token! In 
the alembic of sweet charity, how speedily the bitterness of 
years is dissolved into honey. Let but the right word be 
spoken and we will forgive. "To err is human, to forgive 
divine." There are men and women capable of exercising 
that diviue quality. This is the highest witness of eon- 
science to the existence of the immortal soul in man. The 
power to exercise this divine quality is what implants with- 
in us the conviction that remorse and repentance will 
surely win for us atonement with God. If man can for- 
give, will not the Almighty! This is the simple, sane and 
reasonable doctrine of Atonement as upheld by Judaism. 

But it is not an exclusive doctrine of salvation for Jews 
alone. Ita message of help and hope is for erring humanity. 
"The righteous of all nations," said our sages, "will be 
saved." Socrates plaeidly drinking the cup of hemlock; 
Rabbi Akiba suffering the tortiires of martyrdom, while 
calmly breathing out his soul in the fervent proclamation 
of the divine TInity; Bruno, Servetus and Huss, perishing 
at the stake — these and countless other martyrs, each dying 
for the sake of something he held dearer than life, alike 
testify to the common divinity within. All these differed in 
their ereeils, in their intellectual judgments of the truth; 
but all agreed in their supreme devotion to principle. In 
them, the highest and noblest of the race, conscience is 
supreme. 



Here is one element of human life which is not calcula- 
tion, nor utility, nor the mere product of habit. It is an 
intuition of every soul — a divine revelation. From the first 
page of Genesis to the last of Chronicles, and on through all 
its literature, Judaism avers: ** Conscience is the stamp of 
divinity by which man is created in the likeness of God." 
Christianity, speaking through the words of Paul of Tarsus, 
its founder, declares: *'It is the law of Nature." Pagan- 
ism voices its convictions in the eloquent words of Cicero, 
who said: **It is the God within." Modem Rationalism pro- 
nounced its highest conviction when William Hartpole 
Lecky wrote of Conscience: *'It is the supreme law of life." 
Byron rhymed the experience of the world in the couplet : 

** Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man's Conscience is the oracle of God." 

^*It is the one fundamental fact," says the newest school 
of Ethical Culture, through the lips of its earnest teacher, 
Felix Adler. What are all these testimonies, but various 
formulations of the discovery, by each in turn, of the same 
great truth. It is the ** categoric imperative" of the human 
soul which Kaut afl&rms to be the basis of all philosophy, but 
which, ages before, found its classical expression in the Bibli- 
cal mandate of absolute divine authority, when, after each 
moral law it declared simply: '*Thus saith the Lord." 

To this divine voice we are called on this day to pay 
special heed. A whole day is to be devoted singly and solely 
to the reinforcement, the strengthening and the consecration 
of our consciences. How simple, yet how sublime is this 
purpose ! By the discipline of its observance we are brought 
into that chastened and humiliated condition of spirit which 
a candid self-scrutiny requires. We review in the silence 
of our thoughts the doings of the year.. In imagination we 
see the walls of our homes, our offices and working places. 
*^' Walls have ears." What have they not heard in the 
past year of good and evil? All that they have heard they 
have retained, and now, in our hightened fancy, as though 
a mystic hand had written the record on the wall, each one 
reads there, *'M'ne, M'ne, Tekel Upharsin," '* Weighed in 
the balance and found wanting!" For ** there is no man 
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that doth right always and never sinneth" (1 Kings 8:46). 
Not one of us but has fallen below his moral standards; 
not one who has always lived up to his ideals; not one but 
has fallen into the power of temptation, has glossed over, 
condoned and even defended his own wrong-doing and that 
of others. We have fallen away from God and despised 
our divine birthright. 

It is at this moment of deep and sincere contrition that 
religion makes its appeal to iis: "Here, take the scales, each 
in his own hands. Weigh your deeds — but see to it that you 
use none but honest weights in the balance. Your own 
conscience will declare and record the judgment. But, 
however you may have erred and sinned, let none cast 
himself into the pit of despair. No human being can evade 
the divine law of retributive justice; hut none who honestly 
repents would seek to evade that law. By its effects alone 
you build up your characters. There is hope for every one 
who would really amend his ways and do right." 

I once heard the noted Sam Jones preach on a phrase 
torn from its context in the Prophecies of Zaehariah (9:12), 
and interpret it to mean, "All sinners are prisoners without 
hope." It was distressing to behold a vast throng of men, 
women and children agonized by the impress of the speaker 
on their emotions, until tears and sobs manifested the de- 
spair in many hearts. Thank God, no Jewish congregation 
could be terrified by such an appeal to credulity, and the 
horrible picturiugs of the eternal tortures of an imaginary 
hell. Nay, our message is one of hope for all. "Though 
the righteous fall seven times, yet he will rise again." 
(Prov. 24:16). 

Atonement is ours, if we but will it. "God does not wish 
the death of the sinner, but that he repent and live. (Ez, 
33:11). This is the burden of our oft-repeated plea on the 
Atonement Day, the heartening conviction by whose reassur- 
ance we fit ourselves anew for the duties of life. The divine 
grace has put into our own hands the exercise of this 
godly quality. May we so use it that on the palaces of 
Eternity none may read the fatal wi-iting on the wall : 

"Weighed in the balance and found wanting." 



A Sermon for Yarn Kippur Morning 



Choose This Day 



BY REV. DR. MAURICE H. HARRIS. 



The Jew takes great pride in this annual revival on the 
Yomim Noroim. They tell us that business quarters are desert- 
ed, that commercial interests flag. The crowded synagogues 
on these two great days bring me small comfort. They rather 
fill me with disquiet, when I realize, it is only on thes^ two 
occasions the Jew is stirred to a real concern about his faith, 
that he is really drawn to the sanctuary. I have long felt that a 
faith that lies to a great extent dormant during the entire year 
and just at this time bursts into a momentary flame, does not 
present a normal condition of life, does not show that the body 
religious is sound and healthy. The very term, ''revival,'' 
implies some low and flickering state against which it is re- 
action. So quietly has the Jew adapted himself to this rare 
recognition of religious worship that here again custom has 
made right. Conscience has been dulled to accept the situation 
with equanimity. So that the Jew who does not attend divine 
service on these great days and bears the expense of the rental 
of his seats, comes to regard himself as a fairly loyal Jew, and 
even draws a flattering contrast between himself and those 
still further removed, whom even the Yomim Noroim fail 
to stir. 

I do not find a parallel condition in any other religion. The 
deliberate way in which the modern Jew in modern lands has 
quietly banished the Sabbath and ignored it, must present a 
condition perilous for Judaism's future. The Sabbath is not 
a mere ceremonial ; it is religion's day. It is offered to us as 
a permament institution occurring ^dth unbroken frequency 
throughout the year, to steadily and regularly feed the 
springs of religious life, on identically the same principle 
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that we must persistently take nonaal exercise to maintain 
our health and must daily take food to maintain our life. 
Therefore all gr«?at religions have a Sabbath — a condition of 
their being. This institution, which is to religion what the 
skeleton is to the body, its whole supporting frame, has not 
been officially abrogated ; it has been quietly dropped to meet 
the exigencies of the times. You must acknowledge that no 
interest in your life which is actually real is treated by you 
with such scant courtesy, that you would not be willing to 
take, your pleasure say, in just annual doses. You would not 
he willing to jeopardize your investments by holding su- 
premely aloof, without inquiry as to their rise or fall. And 
religion is an investment, a spiritual investment, the principal 
of which say the rabbis, is laid up for the life to come. 

I look to the other elements that make up religion, and I 
iind the same indifference and netrieet. The Jew has for- 
gotten how to pray. Yet prayer fosters the very emotions 
that enter into the fabric of religion. This uplifting of the 
soul in petition, coufession of gratitude toward the eternal 
source of the truest and best, prayer that keeps vivid the real- 
ization of a divine author of our being, is becoming a steadily 
lessening factor, surviving only in stereotyped ritual. 

The indifference of the Jew to his faith is further exem- 
plified in his ignorance of it. How few can tell their cardinal 
doctrines! How many a Jew is put to shame when asked 
the distinction between his creed and that of the Gentile. 

I cannot feel that the Jew is heartily interested in his faith, 
further, because of his religious indifference to those out- 
aide of it. The opposition of the Jew to the admission of 
proselytes has almost become an article of creed; but one can 
hardly believe in his faith without the desire in some measure 
to make it a missionary faith — particularly for the Jew. I 
say, particularly the Jew who would claim that this is his 
function in the world, for this has he been chosen and for 
this has he survived. Said Mr. Zangwill to me, "Judiism is 
to-day only conservative." By that he meant, I think, that 
it is concerned only in maintaining its own. A faith simply 
defensive. It seeks not the spiritual contiuest of the world. 
The Jew is not anxious to go forth into the wilderness and 
ery the message of God, he does not feel called upon to bring 
its glad tidings to those who would accept them, he does not 
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recognize this spiritual obligation to other races or peoples. 
He is true to Judaism, where he is true to it as a Jewish in- 
terest only. 

The Jew to-day is moral to a degree, he is jiist, chaste, gen- 
erous to a degree, but one can never say how virtuous one 
might be under the inspiring influence of deep religious con- 
viction. We cannot say how much more moral and how much 
more self-denying might be the Jew if he had the faith of 
Jeremiah or of Atiba. 

All the conditions, then, seem to point to the irresistible con- 
clusion that Judaism as practiced to-day is not a great relig- 
iaas movement in the world, I do not find the Jew, as I meet 
him, stirred by great religious enthusiasm. I do not hear 
him speak of God, of immortality, of the soul aa vital con- 
cerus that cut deep into his being, that disturb his daily med- 
itations and his nightly thoughts; but rather as realms from 
which he holds aloof, if he does not even withdraw from them 
with a sneer. A certain amount of enth\isiasm has recently 
been created by a movement among the Jews known as Zion- 
ism ; but this movement is not religious, but economic, an en- 
deavor of some Jews to find a safe haven from the race-hatred 
of eastern Europe. — Not religious, furthermore, because its 
ideal is national, and its founders and many of its promoters 
are hardly believing Jews. The Jew of to-day is still quick 
to exult when the world's praise is meted out to his people, 
nor can it be said that he disclaims kinship when the linger 
of scorn is directed to any of his number. The name Dreyfus 
at once kindles a strong Jewish sentiment, but it is Jewish as 
an epithet of the race, not Jewish as an epithet of the re- 
ligion. 

Our attitude to-day is best exemplified by contrast. Time 
was when the Chassidim suffered slaughter rather than fight 
on the Sabbath day. At Jerusalem a little later we find them 
throwing themselves before Pontius Pilate ready for slaughter 
in preference to giving idolatrous obeisance to the Roman 
eagle. During the Crusades and Black Death we see mothers 
and youths going gladly to death, rather than submit to bap- 
tism. Surely religion was a real thing to these. 

I do not think we should tolerate the continuance of Juda- 
ism in this pitiful way. It is undignified, it is demoralizing. 
Let us call a halt. Let us face the issue. 
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11. 

"If it seem evil unto yon to serve the Lord, choose you this 
day whom you will ser\'e; whether the gods of the Amorites 
in whose land ye dwell." Notice the breadth of this declara- 
tion. Already in that far-off day, did Joshua recognize that 
religion must be the individual's free choice; faith cannot be 
commanded. You need not be Jews if your convictions do 
not carry you toward its doctrines. Religion mtiat be accepted 
of the soul. Nor do we live in times when religion is even 
externally imposed. No Spinoza of to-day would be sum- 
moned before the synagogue to know why he neglects this 
Jewish rite or that. Religion is not a matter of formality; 
it isn't wholly a matter of inheritance; for even though we 
do inherit the faith of our fathersj our own mind must not 
pass upon it, it must be approved by our thinking ere it is 
ours. It is not a matter of race, it is not a matter of nation- 
ality. It is man's explanation to himself of the meaning of 
the universe about him, its powers, its mystery and his obli- 
gation to the external source of his being. 
"Choose you, then, this day whom you shall serve; whether 
the gods of the Amorites in whose lajid ye dwell." So said 
Joshua, and naturally cited some popular cult of the time and 
of tiie neighborhood. So I say to you, adapting his words to 
our conditions. "If it be evil for you to serve the Lord God 
of Israel, choose you now whom you will serve," whether the 
cult of the agnostic who lives in obstinate darkness, who will 
not draw the veil from the gloom he decides impenetrable, 
who makes the ignorance of God the cardinal creed of his 
life, thus rendering know nothingness a religion in itself. 
Choose that. 

Choose Unitarianism, very popular just now, an attenuated 
Judaism with its grand historic background left out ; a mono- 
theism derived from trinitarianism into which it occasionally 
lapses. Choose that and you will slied all the disabilities of 
the Jew and enjoy all the prestige of the Christian, without 
having to accept a doctrine against which your reason rebels. 

Choose the local movement, known ae Adlerism, the accept- 
ance of moral law without a moral law-giver, the fulfillment 
of deeds without the philosophic principle that will give them 
root, the imposition of duty without authority to make it im- 



perative, without sanction to hallow it, without Clod to give it 
impelling inspiration. Choose that. 

Choose materialism, that reduces the world to atoms, and 
whose motto is, "Let us eat and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die." Choose atheism, "Choose now whom you will serve." 

A later teacher than Jo^ua also bade Israel choose which 
divinity it woidd serve. His name was Elijah. He got him 
upon the hill of Carmel and gathered the people around him, 
for it was a critical moment in Israel's religious life. And 
he said in thundering earnestness, "How long will ye halt 
between two opinions! If the Eternal, is God, then follow 
him; and if Baal, then follow him." Better choose the Phoe- 
nician idol than halt between its worship and that of Tahveh. 
But was it better that they should accept Baal wholly as 
divinity instead of giving at least half allegiance to the 
Eternal! "Were even that quasi recognition not better than 
nothing! No. They had to choose, they must choose. You 
cannot strike a compromise between God and Baal, any more 
than you can strike a compromise between falsehood and 
truth. The conception of God from the prophet's standpoint 
was a something that nded out Baal, for its first axiom was : 
The gods of the nation are nothing. The proper conception 
of divinity begins with a realization of the falseness of idol- 
atrous notions, of their absurdity. God excludes Baal. 

There is another sense in which his statement was true,— 
Better choose Baal wholly than halt between God and Baal. 
It was that you can do a worse injuiy to a religion than to 
desert it — and that is — to temporize with it. Tou cannot 
claim the name of Jew and renounce its obligations. You 
cannot say, "I will be a Jew, if it doesn't coat too much, if 
it doesn't demand too much sacrifice; I will be a Jew once in a 
year or twice, on Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur, and for the 
rest of the year I will be a secularist." I call that halting 
between God and Baal. Better a good agnostic than a bad 
Jew. 

There is again a moral truth in this protest of Elijah. You 
cannot choose God and Mammon, you cannot choose God ami 
ambition. If you set np any of these modern idols in your 
heart, if you bring to their altars your votive offerings, if 
you form your life on their demands and on their needs, 
then to that extent are yon false to God, And whatever 
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iiiny have been the teachiog of the priests of the gods of the 
Amoritea, the God of Israel will accept no such insolent coin- 
pi-omise. He is a jealous God, He demands the whole of your 
isei-vice and the whole of yourselves. You must pattern your 
lives on His moral law. "Te shall be holy, for I am holy." 

Lastly, you cannot halt between God and Baal, for the very 
halting is a choice of Baal. You cannot halt between good 
and evil. 

"Choose this day whom yon will serve." Choose not only 
for your own sake, choose for the sake of your children. For 
religion is not an actual possession. It is like an estate we 
liuld in entail, ever for the next generation. If we halt we 
break the chain of tradition. Here, too, I find a strange 
evasion. 

Jewish parents ask that their children be admitted into a 
religious school that they may learn something of a religion 
to which they, the pai-ents, do not eomform ! Listen to the 
pitiful explanation; "I am not siire; I do not wish to bear 
the responsibility, but would have my child taupht the Jewish 
relig^ion, so that when lie is mature he may decide for him- 
self." So the choice is put off to the next generation. An- 
other kind of halting. Thou shallow sophist, thinkest thou 
that the Jewish faith and the Jewish life can be taught in a 
weekly lesson in a school? Beligion is not a thing to be 
taught, but to be lived. You and you only must be the ulti- 
mate impartcr of religious truths, and the child will learn 
from you, not by your conscious lessons, but by the daily aets 
of your life. And as you live will he live, and as you think, 
in a measure, will he think, and he will weave the philosophy 
of your life into his being. You cannot halt between two 
(ipinions, nor can your child halt between two opinions — God 
in the school and Ingersoll in the home. 

in. 

"Choose this day whom you will serve: but as for me I will 
serve the Ijord." Joshua could not decide for all of Israel, 
Joshua could decide only for himself. And that which Joshua 
must do each individual Jew must decide for himself, 
presented a picture of the modem Jews as a whole — but their 
negligence or skepticism gives no justification to any one of 
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you to follow their exampltj because it is general. You cannot 
hide behind others, you cannot take refuge in the crowd, you 
cannot scatter your responsibilities among a himdred thou- 
sand, and say, "We rise and fall together." You stand before 
Ood as an individual, even as you stand in life as an indi- 
vidual. The world passes upon yoii as a man and not as one 
of a group, and you achieve or fail, you attain honor or shame 
as an individual. You decide the bent of your individual 
life, and you must ultimately account for your individual soul. 
It is a convenient thing, this skulking in a crowd, this taking 
refuge in numbers, and verily it is the destroyer of all moral 
obligation. For there is a different ethics created by the crowd, 
from that which must be recognized by the individual. The 
crowd will sometimes call a wrong right by saj'ing. Vox pop- 
uli, vox dei. 

There is a false comfort in numbers. "I am doing what 
everybody does, I am no worse than other Jews. I am not be- 
low the average standard, even though I may not be above it. 
Public- opinion cannot single me out and condemn me, there 
are so many others." Again a crowd creates a moral laziuess. 
The man who wishes to be considered one of the crowd and to 
have his actions decided by that crowd, always waits for some- 
one else to move, to take a new and better departure. "Why 
should 1 begin to lead a stricter religious life! "Why should I 
step out into the cold ? Why should I expose myself to the 
danger?" 

La.stly, this classing one's self with a mass of people en- 
courages the .sophistry of an inevitable and necessary evil. 
"They all do it; it can't be changed. The corruption of 
political patronage cannot be removed, for everjbody yields 
to it. The deceptions of business cannot be changed, for they 
have always been i-ecoguized as necessary exigencies." This 
is what the Bible calls "going after a multitude to do evil." 

This standing in the crowd is death to noble aetivitj", is but 
evasion of hiunan responsibility. 

But you may say, "We have been taught that the Jewish 
people should always stand together as one unbroken com- 
munity. This solidarity of the Jew is not an evil but has 
often prompted to generous action, the rich and the free help- 
ing the poor and the oppressed, as part of the one, inseparable 
body. Furthei-more, it has even been the especial pride of the 



Jew on this very day that he prays in the plural, ao that he 
may ask atonement for sins, not only that he may have com- 
mitted, but that his brethren may have committed, and in the 
general confession each sinks his individuality and atones for 
back-sliding that may never have marred the moral symmetry 
of his life. Is this not chivalrous thus to stand together?" 
Yes, indeed. 

Nor does this affect the statement that I have made. The 
logical decision is simply this: where it is harder to be merged 
in a community, where the union brings fuller opportunity 
for service there does it become duty to be one with them, 
but when it is easier to be classed in a community, when it 
offer.s opportunity to escape from life's obligations, tlieu ia 
it your duty to be one alone. On the second issue we may 
pray in union as a fraternal sentiment ; but as a moral being 
man ultimately stands before the Great Judge as an individ- 
ual. Judaism abhors vicarious atonement. "We cannot atone 
for others, nor will our punishment bring forgiveness to them. 
God meets us singly and singly decides our fate. 

You must choose your religion as separate, thinking, res- 
ponsible man, not as a mere automaton, not as a fragment of 
a whole, not as one of a block. Wooden shavings may float 
with the current, colonies of insects may be swept by the 
wind, but the individual soul .stands distinct an integral whole, 
not at the mercy of external forces, but having within the de- 
ciding factor of his destiny. All greatness has been achieved 
by the individual stepping from the crowd. 

Never mind what others may fail to do. Do you the right, 
deciding not by any shifting standard of majorities, but by 
the absolute standard of right, which is always the same. Do 
not be afraid to be alone. Do not be afraid to be isolated. 
Moses was alone forty years. 

I appeal, then, this day to the individual Jew, I preach 
this day on the responsibility of the individual; not to men, 
but to each man, to each father, to each youth; not to women, 
but singly to every mother and daughter in Israel. And 
forget not that, however much excuse you may flnd in the 
negligence of the crowd, tliese generalizations are neveo* 
whoUy true. Grand exceptions there are to the pictures that 
I gave at the opening of this address, glorious souls ready 
to die for the Jewish faith, and, better still, who are living 



for it — ^noble men and women standing loyal to its principles, 
bireathing them into every deed and impressing them on their 
children that they live in the wisest and the truest way. Take 
rather the glad comfort that, however high you rise, you will 
ever find noble company. There are more faithful^ denying 
heroic souls in Israel this day than those taking refuge in 
the apathetic irresponsible crowd for a moment dream of. *'I 
alone," said Elijah in his moment of despondency. ''I alone 
am left faithful to the Eternal. " ' ' Not you alone ; there are 
seven thousand who have not bent the knee to Baal." This 
choice then that Joshua offered to Israel is the choice of life — 
right or wrong, Amorite or Israelite, God or Baal, which will 
you choose? 
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Sermon for Yarn Kippiir 

The Wandering Jew 

BY RABBI B. FELSENTHAL. 

And it shall come to pass, that, in the same degree as ye have 
been a curse among; the nations, house of Judah, and house 
of Israel, so will I save you, and ye shall be a blessing: Fear 
not, let your hands be strong. • • In those days 

ten men out of all the languages of the nations shall take hold 
— yea, they shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, 
saying, "Let us go with you; for we have heard that God is 
with you. — Zacliitriak viii., 13-23. 

Every one of you, my dear friends, is undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with the old legend of the Wandering Jew, who, 
since more than eighteen hundred years is compelled to wan- 
der from place to place, from country to country, from clime to 
clime, through centuries and centuries, without ever being 
able to find any rest for his weary foot, and who is coerced 
thus to wander on until tlie end of days. Time has been when 
the Wandering Jew was supposed to be a real person, and 
witnesses appeared — witnesses who certainly were either im- 
postors or self-deluded men, laboring under some hallucina- 
tion — witnesses who testified that they had seen the illustrious 
traveler, and that they had conversed with him. Now-a- 
days hardly any educated man may be found expressing be- 
lief in such a gross supei-stition, and every educated man will 
admit that the Wandering Jew is but a mythical person, a 
fiction of poetry. And yet the same has, in some sense of 
the word, a real existence. The Jewish peojAe is the Wa^i- 
dering Jew. 

Just about eighteen hundred years have elapsed since these 
people were driven from their home, since they began their 
wanderings, and became dispersed all over the world. The 



nation who had previously dwelled in its own country, 
in Palestine, had heroically struggled for several years to 
maintain its national independenfie. But finally the war 
for independence terminated unhappily for poor Judah, the 
Jews had to sueeumb, and the victory was with the Romans. 
In the month of August, in the year 70 A. C, Jerusalem, the 
capital, was conquered by the enemy and the Temple, the 
much revered sanctuary, was laid in ashes. Hundreds of 
thousands had either been slain by the enemy's sword, or had 
perished by famine, by fire, by pestilence or otherwise. Of 
those that remained after the awful catastrophe, thousands 
and thousands were led away captives to the mines of T'pper 
Egypt, to the slave marts of Rome and of the other cities of 
the Italian Peninsula, to Hispania, to Gallia, aud to other 
provinces of the vast Roman Empire, And from that time the 
wanderings of the Jew date their beginning, and in those days 
Israel's migrations took their commencement. From thonc3 
onward to the history of the Jews, the words of Da\'i<! may be 
applied: "Wayyithhall'khu miggoiel got," etc. "They wan- 
dered forth from one nation to another nation, and from one 
kingdom to another people." 

Thus far the comparison between the Wandering Jew and 
the Jewish people holds good. But only thus far. and not 
farther. In other points the real state of things does not allow 
a parallel between Israel and the hero of the mythical tale. 

What is the reason that the Jew of the Christian legend and 
of the Christian theology, wanders on and on, and that he 
never and nowhere can find any rest? The answer is: Be- 
cause on account of a sin of the greatest magnitude a curse 
rests upon him; he is conscious of being guilty, and this con- 
sciousness pursues him wherever he goes, and deprives him of 
every bliss and of every happiness. 

But is this indeed so? Is this not a theory built in the air 
and without any foundation at all? You have every day 
occasion to meet members of the Jewish race. You know, 
perhaps, that there are Jews who enjoy excellent social posi- 
tions, that some have become famous for their eminent learn- 
ing, for their contributions to the treasures of science and art, 
for their literary attainments, for their acts of benevolence, 
for their deeds of grand philanthropy. 

Now approach such a Jew, and say to him, "Oh, my poor 



friend, how I pity yon ! You are in aueh a forlorn condition, 
you feel so unhappy as a stranger in a foreign country, you 
have no sleep at nights, no enjoyment during your days" — 
and so forth. Speak in auch a manner to your Jewish neigh- 
bor, and he will hardly understand you. He will sarcastically 
smile at you, thinking, perhaps, that there is a certain class 
of people who stick with wonderful tenacity to their notions, 
be they as unfounded as possible, and if he answer you he will 
say, "My friend, you are entirely mistaken. I feel as happy 
and as satisfied as any other man in my circumstances. I am 
not weighed down by any agony of mind. I do not feel the 
least disquietude in my conscience for any sin said to have 
been committed by my forefathers some thousands of years 
ago, nor do I think that my God, a God of love, and of mercy, 
and of justice, is so cruel and revengeful as to punish me for 
BUeh sins, even admitting, for a moment, that the same should 
have been perpetrated by my ancestors. I do not feel myself a 
stranger in this country, where equal rights are granted to 
Jew and Gentile. My friend, I do not understand you with 
your peculiar ideas." 

"Biit," says the pious Christian interrogator, "is not the 
dispersion of your people amongst the nations visibly a sign 
of the wrath of God, a punishment, a curse t ' ' 

"No," is the Jewish answer, "we do not see it in this light. 
Not only that we do not look upon this dispersion as a curse; 
on the contrary, we regard it as a blessing — a blessing for you 
and all mankind. God said to the Jew, when he handed to him 
the wanderer's stafF, 'As I have chosen thy ancestors, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob,, and his children and descendants from 
amidst the nations, that they should know Me and My pre- 
cepts and laws, and should preserve this knowledge in their 
midst : as I have selected them that they should be the first 
banner-bearers of religious truths; so I have now selected thee 
to go forth to the nations, to thy brothers in the Gentile world, 
and to bring them, in My name, gifts and treasures of the 
highest value, and thereby thou wilt become their benefactor, 
their Messiah, their Saviour and Redeemer!' And, obeying 
the behests and decrees of his Heavenly Father, the Wander- 
ing Jew went forth and brought invaluable presents to the 
Gentile brethren. For its salvation from heathenism, for its 
deliverance from the grossest immoralities, for the possession 



of the highest treasures of the purest religious truths, and of 
the most sublime moral tenets, the world is indebted to — ^to 
Buddha? to Confucius? to Zoroaster! to the soothsayers of 
Delphi ! to the augure of Rome ? to the Druids of Germany 
and Britain? No! to the despised "Wanderiug Jew. Indeed, 
we have the authority of a New Testament writer for saying, 
'Salvation has come by the Jews.' " 

This .is with many Christians a new standpoint for seeing 
Israel's place in history. But it is the standpoint which 
Israelites are wont to take. And history justifies this stand- 
point as being the correct one, and supports the Israelitish 
view. 

What has just been said, will become more clear when we 
consider what kind of presents and of gifts Israel, the Wan- 
derer, had to offer, and did offer, to his brethten, to the Gen- 
tiles, to mankind. And to this consideration let us proceed 
now. 

The first present made by poor Wandering Israel to his Gen- 
tile brethren, is a Book, a plain, simple Book. It is not un- 
usual that a person gives a book as a present to a hopeful child, 
to a beloved friend, to a dear relative. But although such a 
gift-book might contain poetry of the highest order, might be 
illustrated with pictures of truly artistic worth, might be 
bound in the most splendid manner ; can it in any way be com- 
pared to Israel's gift-book handed over to mankind? You 
know what Book I mean. It is Die Book — ^the Bible. 

"Bible" is a word of Greek derivation, meaning "book." 
But, properly speaking, the Bible is not a mere book, it is o 
literature. It is the literature of Israel, containing the lit- 
erary remains of the chosen people parts of which date back 
to the remotest antiquity, to the times of Moses and of Israel's 
wanderings in the Arabian wilderness, and parts of which 
originated in later periods, some even in the times of the Mac- 
cabees, in the second and firet centuries before Christ. 

Let nie say here, before I proceed, that, if I speak of the 
Bible, I mean the Old Testament, which alone is regarded as 
canonical by the Jews. But also in the books of the New Tes- 
tament we have the books of Jewish authors, and a Jewish 
spirit pervades them to a great extent. 

Now you may ask, "Why is so much stress laid upon the 
importance of this book, or, to express it more correctly, of 



this literature! Is it on account of its antiquity? See here the 
Vedas of the Hindoos, or the Zend Avesta of the Parsees, or 
the Holy Scriptures of the Chinese ; read there, on those bricks 
of Nineveh and of Babylon, in yonder wedge-shaped inscrip- 
tions, whole Cyclopedias of Science; look at these books, con- 
taining the Homeric songs, the philosophical speculations of 
the earliest thinkers of blessed Greece; see, these are books, 
literatures, remnants of literatures, as old, and partly older, 
than the Hobi-ew Bible. Why, then, are we to pay a special 
veneration of this Bible?" 

My friends, it ia not on account of its age, that we claim re- 
spect and reverence for the Jewish Bible. It is on account of 
the truly divine spirit that breathes throi^h all its pages, and 
on account of the immense wholesome influence it had upon 
the origin and the formation of the leading religious and 
moral ideas, prevailing now in nearly all the civilized world. 
Other nations had also their sages, their poets, their orators. 
In some regards the orators and poets and sages of other na- 
tions may have excelled those of Israel. But in regard to the 
sublimity of its teachings, to the eternal truths contained 
therein, to the men-ameliorating power possessed by it, to the 
great historic transformations and changes of mankind 
wrought- by it, the Bible is beyond any comparison. Truly, it 
is an inspired Book. 

Far from ua be that kind of Bibliolatry, which would made 
an idol of the Book, and which would ask of ua that we should 
worship the same, and every letter of the same. Far from us 
be it. to imitate the example of Caliph Omar, who, after he 
had conquered the eity of Alexandria, in Efrypt, gave orders 
to destroy the famous Alexandrian library, "For," said he, 
' ' either tlie books collected there teach what the Koran teaches, 
and then they are superfluous: or the books teach doctrines 
and certain things contrary to the Koran, and then they can 
not be Nuffered to exist any longer, and they must be de- 
stroyed. ' ' 

No. we would not advocate suck a Bible- worship. The man 
of critical researches and inquiries is as much entitled to study 
the Bible in his own way, as the man who reads it only in de- 
votion, and for the sake of edification. One point only we 
would ask from any reader of the Bible, and that is, to enter 
the portals of this literature with a reverential spirit. Do we, 



furthermore, combine with such a reverent spirit the honest 
endeavor to discover and to understand the right sense of the 
Biblical authors, then the mighty words of the seers, and sing- 
ers and prophets and historians of old will become true, sig- 
nificant, elevating, edifying. But if we read the Bible uncrit- 
ically, as some child would read his fairy tales ; if we take fig- 
urative language in a rude, literal sense ; if we find a prosaic 
record of oecuri'ences, where the Bible contains poetry, or bits 
of poetry; if we misinterpret, as true statements of facts, what 
obviously has been legendary folklore only, or popular tradi- 
tion, written down in comparatively late times, many centuries 
after the events related were said to have happened ; if we see 
in numbers of natural events the immediate and miraculous 
workings of supernatural agencies; then the deep and mighty 
words become shallow, feeble, meaningless, and give cause to 
derision, to scoffing, to superficial infidelity. The interpre- 
tation of the Bible in a manner as just indicated, can never 
stand before the eyes of a scholar, before the forum of criti- 
cism. But if read and studied in the right way, the Bible must 
and will appear as a divine Book. 

And this Bible, this divine Book — Jews have written it and 
the "Wandering Jew has given it as a present to the world. For 
the first time it was offered to the world, and laid open before 
the same, when, in the third century before Christ, a king of 
Egypt eaiMed a number of Jewish scholars to translate for him 
the Jewish Scriptures into the language then prevalent among 
the educated classes — into the Greek language. This oldest 
translation of the Bible, known as the Septuagint, is still ex- 
tant. By it the Jearned ones in Alexandria, in Athens, in 
Rome, became acquainted with the Jewish Bible. By it the 
Gentile world became also, to a great extent, prepared for the 
more ready acceptance of the daughter of Judaism, of Chris- 
tianity, when the same made its appearance in the world. By 
it Japhet eame, for the first time, in spiritual contact with 
Shem, entered the tents of Shem, dwelled therein, and learned 
to appreciate the costly things found therein. 

Later the Tai^umists of Palestine and Babylonia translated 
the Bible into the Aramaic; others translated it into Syriac; 
St. Jerome and others into Latin; Bishop TJlfilas into Gothic. 
and now there is hardly any tongue or dialect into which the 
Bible has not been translated. Now go from East to West, 



from North to South; enter not only the sjiiagoguea of the 
Jews, enter also the meeting-houses of the various Christian 
denominations, the chapels of the Greek Christians, the cathe- 
drals of the Roman Catholics, the tabernacles of the Protes- 
tants; visit public Christian worship in St. Petersburg, in 
Rome, in Geneva. What hymns do you hear sung there? 
Psalms of David and of Asaph. What sentences of wisdom 
do they utter? The wisdom of Solomon and of Job. What 
laws and precepts do they impress upon the minds of the con- 
grejrationsT The laws and precepts of Moses. What orations 
and admonitions do they read? The orations and admonitions 
of Isaiali, of Jeremiah. And wherefrom do the preachers 
select their texts, upon whose foundations they build up their 
sermons? From the Jewish Bible. It is, indeed, wonderful, 
astonishing, to see the wide-spread authority, the incalculable 
influence, of this plain Book, the Jewish Bible. And who can 
tell what would have become of mankind without the Bihle? 

Rome has conqiiered Jerusalem? Oh, no, Jerusalem has 
eonqnered Rome ! Ye pious men of Judah, who saw the down- 
fall of your country, the destruction of your temple, the 
slaughter of your neighbors and friends, and who wept and 
despaired over it, yon had no reason to weep and to despair. 
Structures of wood and of stone were laid in ruins ; but that 
other structure, erected by the inspired lawgivers, and sinp- 
ers, and prophets of Israel, remained. Treasuries of gold and 
of silver were pillaged, but another treasury, Israel's Torah, 
they could not deprive the world of. Men and women were 
killed, but the spirit of the Holy Scriptures they could not kill. 
It seemed then so, as though Jerusalem had fallen before proud 
Rome. But not many eentui'ies passed by until it became clear 
that it wa"! Rome which had fallen, and that Jerusalem was 
the victor. And as Jerusalem really has triumphed over old 
heathenish Rome, so it will certainly triumph over new 
heathenish Rome. And the time will come when all the world 
will accede that this trumph is justified, when Israel, the Mes- 
siah of the nations, will be acknowledged as such by the na- 
tions. And in those days it will be seen clearly by all, that it 
was Israel — ^he of low birth, despised and shunned by men, 
who "was wounded for the transgression of the nations, and 
bruised for their iniquities, and through whose bruises healing 
was granted to the nations." In those days it will be said of 



Israel, ''that he was the child born unto us, and the son given 
unto us, on whose shoulders the government was placed, and 
whose name is called Wonderful, Counselor of the Mighty God, 
of the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." In those 
days mankind will, with reference to Israel, break out in one 
mighty chorus : 

Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing : 
Jerusalem triumphs, Messiah is King. 

But let us return to our subject. Let us proceed with the 
question : * *What other gifts, besides the Bible, did the Wan- 
dering Jew give to mankind ? ' ' 

And now, my friends, we have to answer, * * From the hands 
of the Jew mankind received monotheism, that is, the truth 
that th(»re is One God only, a living, self-conscious, indepen- 
dent Spirit, an All-perfect Being, all-kind and all-merciful, 
all-just and all-holy, a God who has created the world, who 
preserves it and governs it. ' ' 

At the time of Abraham, the patriarch of the Jews, the first 
monotheist, the Canaanites and the other nations amongst 
whom he was leading a nomadic life, worshipped idols. They 
had their Moloch, their Kemosh, their Baal, their other deities 
whom they served and to whom they sacrificed the lives of 
their sons, the chastity of their daughters, their virtue, their 
manhood, all and everything. And not only the inhabitants 
of Canaan, of Phenicia and Philistaea, of Edom, of Ammon, 
of Moab were then sunk in the mires of heathenism and the 
immoral practices of idol-worship — all the world waded then 
through such mire, and walked then in such thick darkness. 
Abraham was then selected. Into his mind fell a ray from 
above, revealing to him the nothingness of idols, the reprehen- 
sibility of human sacrifices, the sublime truth of monotheism. 
And this monotheism was inherited by Isaac, from Isaac it was 
transmitted to Jacob, and from Jacob to his children, until 
finally this belief and faith in the One Supreme Being, the 
Creator of the universe, the Father of mankind, was so deeply 
rooted and implanted in Israel, that no storm could uproot it 
again. And so the Wandering Jew bears the banner of his 
God still aloft, and proudly he unfurls before all the nations 
this banner, upon which in never-fading letters the golden in- 
scription is written: Shema Yisrael Adonai Elohenu Adonai 
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/Jc/(a(/— " Hear, Israel, the Lord who is our God, the Lord 
is One. ' ' You could crush the Jew, you could slay hiiti, you 
eould kill him with a thousandfold deaths, but this banner you 
could not wrestle from him. You could try it with your de- 
coys and ailurerneiits, you could tempt him with your sweet 
words and promises, you eould entice him with your gold, with 
your offices, with your social honors ; but his faith in the Sole 
and One Everlasting (Jod he would not give up. And he will 
never give up this banner. He will carry it onward, until com- 
plete victory is gained and until opposing heathenisni in all 
its forma and combinations has disappeared from our globe, 
until all nations unite in saying: Sliema Yisracl; "Hear, 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One." 

And the battle is won and victory is gained — at least, par- 
tially. Kot that people alone who were chosen by God to marcb 
at the head of mankind with this banner, not the Jews alone 
are now confessors of the One God, the Creator of the world, 
the Father of mankind — the Christians and the Mohannne- 
dana are also, more or less, antagonists to polytheism, and lie- 
lievers in monotheism. 

But let us be impartial and deal justly. Let us admit, that 
Christianity and Mohammedanism are but direct offspring of 
Judaism. Aa to Christianity, you know very well, that all the 
founders and first preachers of the same were Jews. In their 
veins Jewish blood was running, and the whole system taught 
by them was mainly Jewish. While branching off from the 
main stem, some foreign and uu-Jewish elements entered into 
yoimg Christianity. It would lead us too far out of our way, 
should we designate in detail those un-Jewish component parts 
of Christianity, and should we point out to you the ways by 
which, and the reasons why those foreign elements were ad- 
mitted into the Christian religion. But the fact may be al- 
lowed to be stated that a Jew, when expressing his opinion on 
this subject, or even a so-called liberal Christian, would say, 
that these foreign elements are rapidly segregating themselves 
from the system, and that they do not prove to be of an ever- 
lasting character. Under all circumstances, so much we may 
ventiire to assert without fear of being contradicted, that 
Christianity is a gift from the Semitic Jew to the Aryan or 
Japhetic nations of Europe and of those countries dependent 
upon Europe. 



And with equal right we can make a similar statement in 
regard to Mohammedanism. Historical and critical researches 
made by scholars of the last half century have shown be- 
yond any doubt, that the best part of the Koran, the Holy Writ 
of the confessors of Islam, and particularly the doctrine 
of Allah, the One God, are directly and immediately taken 
from Jewish sources. Islam, therefore, can also be looked 
upon as a gift made by the Jew to various Semitic and to 
various Aryan nations, dwelling on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, on the banks of the Nile, of the Euphrates, and 
upon the vast plains of Central and Southern Asia. 

The Kingdom of Israel, the Messiah, is visibly extending its 
limits. Let us unite our voices with the enthusiastic Jew, when 
he claims : 

Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing, 
Jerusalem triumphs, Messiah is King. 

Thus far we have mentioned the Bible and the doctrine of 
the- One God, and considered them as gifts made by the Jew to 
the Gentile. We may now add that the best and most im- 
portant parts of the moral laws which govern State and So- 
ciety in our civilized world are also presents of the Jew to the 
Gentile. Much is our society indebted to Greek and Roman 
civilization. Arts and sciences we may trace back, until we 
find their origin in the seven-hilled city, or in Athens and Cor- 
inth. But if we search for the sources of the moral ideas 
now prevailing in mankind and shaping their social inter- 
course, their private life, their institutions, their legislation, 
we shall chiefly find them amidst the people who stood around 
Mount Sinai and who listened to the inspired orations 
of the prophets in Jerusalem. 

It is a grave error and it implies an unpardonable histori- 
cal blunder, to style whatever is kind and charitable and hu- 
mane as ** Christian ; " it is a grave error when some people 
speak continually of Christian charity, of Christian virtue, of 
Christian kindness. The laws of love and of kindness and of 
charity are of an older origin than the Christian religion ; they 
are of Hebrew origin. And who will dare to say that the prac- 
tice of these laws is the exclusive privilege of the adherents of 
the Christian religion? 
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And as it is with these laws coneeming charity and kindred 

subjecta, bo it is with the other parts of the moral laws, re- 
garded by modern civilized society as obligatory and binding. 
They are of Hebrew origin. We haTO no time this evening to 
particularize and to go into details. But this one instance we 
cannot forbear from quoting that even the principle of equal 
rights for all — a principle which is one of the comer-stones of 
our American Constitution, and which is adopted by few na- 
tions as yet and is still rejected by many, — that even this prin- 
ciple was already announced in the Mosaic legislation, Tomli 
achath, &e. "One law and one code shall be for you and for 
the stranger that sojourneth with you," — such are the words 
as they were repeatedly expressed in the Pentateuch. And this 
principle wa.s only restricted, theoretically, by one limitation, 
viz.: No idol-worship and no idol- worshippers should exist in 
the Israelitish commonwealth. 

And what unprejudiced searcher after truth will deny, that 
all the siiblime ethical sayings and precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount- — I mean not those which are so sublime that they 
are against human nature — that all these ethical sayings and 
precepts are drawn from older springs and sources, that they 
were but copied from the lawgivers, teachers and prophets of 
Israel? "Who will deny that the doctrine of the universal 
brotherhood of men and all the consequences arising there- 
from, are of Jewish origin ? That the deterioration of this 
principle by establishing different considerations for the faith- 
ful and the unfaithful, by creating a particular heaven for 
the believers, and eternal damnation for the unbelievers, — ^that 
these alloyings of the pure gold of prophetical Judiasm were 
not perpetrated by the Jews ? As the logos, the Word that be- 
came flesh and appeared upon earth, and that was made to 
share divine glory with God the Father himself, was an idea 
borrowed from the speculative theologians of Alexandria : as 
the Messiahship of the young Nazarene Rabbi was claimed 
upon the basis of popular misunderstood Scriptural passages ; 
so was the discernation between believers and unbelievers also 
rather un-Jewish, opposed to the all-embracing spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets, and reminding of the views then preponder- 
ating in the Gentile world, where distinctions were made be- 
tween the members of the respective nation and the outside 
barbarians. In old Judiasm, at least, the fruitful germs of 



univeraality were then already sprouting, and before them 
legal outgrowings of another character could not stand, and 
liad to wither. 

Let us, then, readily acknowledge that thus far Jewish 
ethics have gained a firm footing in the world, and that the 
prospects are good that this footing will be firmer from year 
to year. Irft us acknowledge that most of the moral ideas now 
entertained by the world have been received as a gift from 
the Wandering Jew. this despised Jlessiah of mankind. 

Our list of gifts made by the Jew to the Gentile, is not yet 
complete. We have only time to glance hastily at them, 
we cannot tarry long in the contemplation of every one in par- 
ticular. We are in the position of a traveler who has only a 
single hour's time to look at the rich collections of objects of 
art in a famous gallery. The man who leads this traveler 
thi-ougli the gallerj- and shciws him the pictures, names to 
him hurriedly the masterpieces of Raphael, of Tizian, of Cor- 
reggio, hut he cannot stay long enough before every single 
piece and devote to the contemplation of it as much time aa 
would be desirable. 

We made a similar experience when attempting to enumer- 
ate the gifts of the Jew to the world in one single lecture. 
Therefore we shall only veiy briefly mention yet, that in the 
RO-ealled dark ages Jews have fostered and preserved science 
for the world. Their Ibn Gebirol, their Juda Halevi, their 
Moses Maimonides. Levi ben Gerson, David Kimchi, and hun- 
dreds of others cultivated every branch of science, and before 
the feet of them the most eminent teachers of mediteval Chris- 
tian Europe were, metaphorically speaking, sitting as learners. 
They had their dark ages, too, the poor, persecuted Jews, but 
they had no dark ages in the same sense as the Christian na- 
tions of Europe had them. And when, in the fifteenth century 
a better morning began to dawn, it was the Jew who stflod 
ready to say to the world awaking from its slumbers. "While 
you have slept, I was awake. I have worked mentally. I have 
also worked for you. Come now and quench yonr thirst after 
science at the springs part of which I have guarded from being 
lost forever and part of which I have digged anew." 

And in this connection let us say that the Jew made also his 
roiitrtbi'Mnn io the reformation of the Church in Germany, 
although but pa.ssive]y and indirectly. The Hebrew, the Ian- 



guagi: of our Bible — Old Testament — was totaly forgotten in 
the Christian world. And not earlier than towards the end 
of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth centtiry 
did a few Christians begin to study the old tongue, hy the 
giiitlauep of some Jewish teachers. These instructions in He- 
brew, imparted by Jews to Reuchlin and others, were of workl- 
historie eonaetiuencL's. Instructors and pupils did not have, 
and could not have, any idea of the great importance of these 
lessons. To them they were only single, detached, insignificant 
facts, of which scarcely any person took notice. We — living 
more than three centuries later— «ee them in another light. 
We behold in them links in the great chain of history: we 
know now what immense results sprang therefrom. So works 
Providence, so works God in history, by little unobserved facta 
' and things, and we. short-sighted men. we pass by and do not 
see anything. 

But mor«^ yet is to be said in this connection. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Dominicans — ^a religious 
order known for its bigotry and fanaticism — commenced a cru- 
sade against all the Hebrew books, all the immense Hebrew 
literature. In this impending danger the German Jews im- 
plored the Emperor to come to the rescue of their literary 
treasures. And the Emperor asked for the opinion of Reueb- 
lin. Of course, Reuchlin, who had learned to appri'ciate He- 
brew language and literature, declared himself in favor of 
saving the productions of the Jewish mind, and so he thwarted 
the plans of the Dominicans. This enraged them and their 
dark associates furiously. A literary controversy of very 
great dimensions, and of a very exciting character followed, in 
which all Germany took part. Here the viri obscvri — the ob- 
scure men — of the Church, there the men of light, of free re- 
search, of unfettered mind; here the monk, there the scholar; 
here mediieval darkness, there the dawning of new morn ; here 
Hogstraaten and Pfefferkoru. there Reuchlin and Ulrich von 
Hutten. The war, which was bitter and vehement on both 
sides, lasted several years. "When, a few years later, Martin 
Luther inaugurated the movement for a reformation of the 
Church, he found the German people prepared for the move- 
ment by the pre\'ious war against the obscurants. Who knows 
whether the steps of Luther would have been crowned by sue- 



cess, had not the fight against the obscurants taken place just 
a little while before? 

Were we now, my dear friends, to descend to more recent 
times, we could easily show that the Jew contributed his full 
share towards building up our present state of culture and 
civilization. Not long since he was everywhere rudely re- 
jected when he came and offered his stone to the building. In 
many semi-barbarian countries, whose inhabitants call them- 
selves civilized, he is yet rejected, driven aside, and chased 
away by the builders. But let every impartial man answer, 
whether the Jew has not done wonderfully in the short time 
he has been allowed to work conjointly with others. I will not 
detain you by reading a long list of truly brilliant Jewish 
names whose bearers have excelled in science, in art, 
in the republic of letters, in the realms of statesmanship, in ' 
the fields of industry, etc., etc. The getting up of such a list 
would, indeed, be an easy task. 

Let this suffice, however. We trust that we have made it 
clear that the Wandering Jew goes not through the world 
laden with a curse, but is sent to the nations to bring them 
invaluable gifts, and to be a blessing unto them. Let us deal 
justly with the Jew. Let the Jew be looked upon by the Gen- 
tile as their elder brother who has some claims upon the 
thanks of his younger brethren, and let fraternal feel- 
ings tov/ard him be a living sentiment in the hearts of all. For 
have we not all one Father? Has not one God created us? 
One God, one mankind, one brotherhood! This must be the 
watchword of the future, the guiding idea of mankind saved. 
Come, then, all of you ; come, then, Jew and Gentile ; Unitarian 
and Trinitarian; Episcopalian and Puritan; come, then, let 
us join hands and hearts, and let us exclaim in har- 
mony, **We are all brothers, and He in heaven is our common 
Father." And let every one that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Hallelujah ! 
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